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few of them do, most of them do not. Bismarck
once said that the issue at a general election in
Germany was fur oder gegen Bismarck. And some-
thing of the sort may of tea be truly said at a general
election in England. It has been for or against Mr.
Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Mr.
Asquith, or some other eminent statesman who
stands at the head of a party. When the plebiscite
has been declared in favour of the successful leader,
he is " sent for" by the Sovereign, to whom he has
been in fact " sent" by the electorate. The other
ministers, with just the few exceptions of the men
who stand so near his throne that they cannot
thrust them aside, are merely his nominees. So
long as he does not ignore those commanding per-
sonages whom the public and the party know, he
can do very much what he likes with the remainder
of his staff. All that is required is that his appoint-
ments shall not be flagrantly improper, and that his
departmental ministers shall be reputable personages,
of some standing in Parliament, who can be classed
as of " Cabinet rank."

That the Prime Minister must be the responsible
Executive, and the other ministers Ms subordinates,
was asserted in plain terms by Pitt a hundred years
ago. Lord Melville, in his famous Letter to Adding-
ton in 1803, said that Pitt deemed it absolutely
necessary that " there should be an avowed and real
minister, possessing the chief weight in the Council,
and the principal place in the confidence of the King.
In that respect there can be no rivalry or division of
power. The power must rest in the person generally
called the First Minister. ... If it should come
unfortunately to sach a radical difference of opinion